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(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "FALL  PRESERVES. "     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  other  afternoon  I  stopped  in  to  see  some  friends  in  the  country.  The 
old  farmhouse  looked,  cool  and  inviting  in  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of  trees,  and 
before  I  reached  the  porch  a  sweet,  spicy,  tantalizing  odor  floated  out  of  the 
kitchen  door.     It  was  preserving  and  jam-making  time  on  this  farm  as  it  is  on 
hundreds  of  farms  throughout  the  country.     There  are  still  plenty  of  tomatoes, 
and  watermelons,  and  plums,  and  pears,  and  late  peaches,  and  early  apples,  and 
grapes. 

Pears  will  be  especially  plentiful  this  year,  according  to  reports  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Last  year  more  pears  were  grown  in 
the  country  than  ever  before,   they  say,  and  this  year  the  nation's  pear  crop 
promises  to  establish  another  all-time  record. 

Pears  make  a  good  preserving  fruit  because  the  pieces  hold  their  shape  so 
nicely  after  they  are  cooked.    And  I  think  pears  make  a  delicious  fruit  butter, 
if  you  add  plenty  of  lemon  juice  and  just  the  right  amount  of  spice. 

I've  just  received  a  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  which 
explains  some  of  the  important  points  in  the  art  of  making  preserves. 

"Begin  by  selecting  fruit  at  the  firm-ripe  stage.    Ripeness  will  give 
good  flavor  to  your  preserves.    And  your  fruit  must  be  firm  at  the  start  if  you 
expect  your  preserves  to  have  that  much  desired  whole-fruit  effect  after  cooking. 

"Weigh,  rather  than  measure  your  fruit  and  sugar.     This  is  probably  the 
most  important  rule  in  preserve  making.    For  preserves  you  want  your  fruits  whole 
or  cut  in  distinct  pieces.     So  don't  crush  them  down  into  measuring  quarts  or 
cups.    And  you  infant  to  weigh  your  fruit,  because  that's  the  only  sure  method  of 
getting  the  right  proportion  of  sugar  to  fruit.     Standard  proportions  are  J>/k 
to  1  pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit,  depending  on  how  rich  you  want  your 
preserves. 

"Don't  add  any  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  scorching  unless 
you  are  working  with  a  firm,  hard  fruit,  such  as  apples,  late  pears,  or  quinces. 
For  these  hard  fruits  begin  cooking  in  a  thin  sirup.    Then  the  fruit  will  be 
cooked  tender  before  the  sirup  becomes  heavy  enough  to  harden  it. 

"Sometimes  the  recipe  says  to  let  the  fruit  and  sugar  stand  in  alternate 
layers  for  several  hours  or  over-night  before  cooking.     The  sugar  draws  out  some 
of  the  fruit  juice,  and  makes  liquid  enough  to  start  the  cooking.    Of  course, 
if  any  water  is  added  it  must  be  boiled  off  again  before  the  cooking  time  is 
over.     This  may  mean  too  much  cooking  and  your  preserves  may  turn  dark,  cook  to 
pieces,  or  become  strong  in  flavor. 
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"If  you  want  a  "bright  color  and  a  rich,  true-fruit  flavor,  take  your 
preserves  or  jam  off  the  stove  as  soon  as  it's  done.     Too  much  cooking  trill  give 
an  ugly  brown  color  and  a  strong  flavor.    Recipes  which  say  'cook  until  thick' 
often  mean  'cook  until  noticeably  thickened',  for  the  sirup  always  becomes 
thicker  as  it  cools. 

"If  you're  using  fruits  with  plenty  of  natural  pectin,   such  as  plums, 
apples,  or  grapes,  it's  easy  to  tell  when  your  preserves  have  cooked  enough. 
Just  use  the  jelly  test.    Perhaps  you're  right  in  practice  after  making  currant 
and  crabapplc  jelly.     If  you!re  not,  here's  how  it's  done.    Dip  a  large  spoon 
into  the  boiling  simp,  allowing  the  sirup  to  run  off  the  side.     Stop  the  cooking 
when  the  sirup  no  longer  runs  off  the  spoon  in  a  stream,  but  sheets  and  breaks 
into  two  distinct  drops. 

"If. you' re  using  fruits  that  lack  tartness  —  pears,  for  instance  ,  or 
ripe  peaches,  or  sweet  berries  —  add  lemon  juice  during  the  last  few  moments 
of  cooking.    As  much  as  one  tablespoon  may  bo  added  for  each  cup  of  fruit. 
The  lemon  juice  gives  the  preserves  a  richer  flavor,  and  if  the  juice  is  the 
jellying  kind,  the  acid  will  help  make  it  'jell'. 

"A  very  little  salt  also  helps  develop  fruit  flavor.    Be  sure  to  use  it 
in  jams,  fruit  butters,  and  conserves.    Usually  about  l/h  teaspoon  of  salt  is 
used  for  three  or  four  pounds  of  fruit." 

And  now  here's  a  recipe  for  ginger  pear  preserves  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  bulletin.     The  bulletin  recommends  using  Kieffer  pears,  but  Bartletts 
or  any  other  kind  will  do. 

Ginger  Pear  Preserves 

lash,  pare  and  core  the  fruit  and  cut  into  snail  uniform  pieces.  For 
each  pound  of  fruit  use  one-half  to  three-fourths  pound  of  sugar,  one  to  two 
pieces  of  gingerroot  and  one-half  lemon  thinly  sliced.     Combine  the  sliced  pears 
and  sugar  in  alternate  layers  and  let  them  stand  8  to  10  hours  or  overnight 
before  cooking.    Boil  the  lemon  for  about  5  minutes  in  only  enough  water  to 
cover.    Add  the  lemon  with  what  water  remains  and  the  gingerroot  to  the  poar 
and  sugar  mixture.     Boil  rapidly  and  stir  constantly  until  the  fruit  is  clear 
and  of  a  rich  amber  color.    Pour  at  once  into  hot  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

And  I'll  repeat  those  quantities.  (REPEAT) 

And  by  the  way,  if  you  don't  already  have  a  copy  of  this  "bulletin  called 
"Homemade  Jellies,  Jams,  and  Preserves,"  published  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, you  may  want  to  order  a  copy.    Just  send  a  postcard  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  "Homemade  Jollies,  Jams, 
and  Preserves." 

And  that's  all  of  our  preserving  talk  for  today. 
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